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MEN AND MANNERS. 








[ORIGINAL] 


WILFRED MORRISON. 
—- a 


A TALE, FOUNDED ON FACT. 


(Continued from our last.) 


An excellent dinner had, by the direction of Wilfred 
and Saunders Graham, who jointly defrayed the expense, 
been prepared at the Ring o’ Bells, for the gratification of 
such of the inhabitants as were not invited to share in the 
festivities of the Grange, for such was Wilfred Morrison’s 
habitation called; and before the wedding party quitted 
the churchyard, Giles Jobson received particular instruc. 
tions **not to be a niggard of his drink,’ a command 
which he, knowing whose locum tenens he was, and whose 


It is not my intention minutely to describe the carousals 
of the good folks at the Ringo’ Bells; I shall merely 
observe, that at the old-fashioned hour of twelve o'clock 
a large party sat down in the club-room, to a plain, but 
plentiful dinner of roast and boiled beef and mutton, with 
mountains of plum pudding and pastry of every descrip- 
tion. Giles Jobson filled the president’s chair, and little 
Snip, the: village tailor, respectably occupied the post of 
vice. During dinner, capacious horhs of humming ale 
were frequently replenished ; and on the removal of the 
cloth, warm punch, composed of rum and brandy in equal 
quantities, became the order of the day, although no man 
was restricted to this seducing beverage, but drank ‘* what 
to him seemed good.” The first toast, ** The new-married 
couple,” was drunk with three times three, amid deafening 
thunders of applause, and afterwards the healths of Saun- 
ders Graham, his family, the worthy pastor of the parish, 
and various other absent friends, ‘* were in their flowing 
cups deeply remembered.” Giles Jobson, far happier this 
day than King George upon his throne, conducted himself 
in his high office with exemplary propriety ; the orchestra, 
consisting of three fiddlers, who had been especially re- 
tained to enliven the feast, played many a merry Cum- 
brian tune; the song, the catch, and glee, accompanied 
by the harmonious sounds of the violins, went merrily 
round ; and to crown the whole, Giles Jobson, invoking 
his muse on this joyous occasion, sang them a ballad ‘ of 
his own composing,” which is to this day well remembered 
in the sequestered valleys of this rural part of the county 
of Cumberland. I can only call to mind the three first 
verses, which, according to the best of my recollection, 
ran as follows :— 

« J sing of a wedding in Helwyndale, 
With beef and plum pudding in store, 
And oceans of punch and hot spiced ale; 
We ne'er saw its fellow before. 


* Young Wilfred, of Helwyndale the pride, 
Weds the lily of Eastbourne-hall; 


We'd Borrodale Dick, and Jock of the Glen, 
Both were fiddlers of great renown; 

But the best of the three, old ‘ Red-nos'd Ben,’ 
Arriv’d post from-Carlisle town.” 


This ballad gave (as was meet it should) universal plea- 


elicited incessant peals of hearty laughter from the much- 
amused guests, all of which Ben, like a sensible fellow, 
took in good part. He knew by whom his bread was but- 
tered; and, being sure of good payment for his long jour- 
ney, they were welcome, if they liked, to laugh at his red 
nose till doomsday. 
The festivity continued until a late, or, rather, an carly 
hour. Giles Jobson, long used to deep potations, sewed 
up, as the phrase is, the whole of the company, and retired 
to his bed apparently sober; he was, indeed, a seasoned 
cask, and it was almost impossible to intoxicate him. This 
was not the case, howéver, with the poor vice-president, 
little Snip: he, although not quite so much used to the 
mighty bowl as,the worthy chairman, was obliged, by vir- 
tue of his office, to set a good example, and to see that the 
daylight was properly excluded from each man’s glass, 
and he quickly became the victim of his strict attention to 
propriety in drinking. His tongue failed him when he 
attempted to speak, and his little gray eyes twinkled in- 
cessantly ; then he looked foolishly wise, and at last in- 
tolerably stupid. At length he lost his balance, directly 
after tipping off a balf-pint bumper to some favourite toast, 
and fell dead drunk under the table, The musicians, who 
were then engaged upon @ native melody, secing the exit 
of Snip, with one consent, struck into the ‘* Tailor done 
over ;” and. this circumstance was not the least amusing 
incident that occurred during this merry evening. At last 
the party broke up; ,thosé who could walk away did so, 
and those who could not remained gn the floor all night, 
the attendants (who, by the bye, were nearly in the same 
condition) covering them with blankets, great coats, and 
whatever. else could be spared, to keep the cold weather 
from harming them. In the morning the whole party te- 
assembled to take ‘*a hair of the old dog’s tail that had 
bitten them over night,” and one and all declared that 
they had never passed a pleasanter evening; and for my 
own part, I have little doubt that there was far more fun 
and merriment amongst the homespun uncultivated beings 
at the Ring o’ Bells, than was known to their more polished 
neighbours, who partook that same evening of the hospita- 
lity of the Grange. We left the * weddingers,” accompa- 
nied by the clergyman, preparing to depart for Helwyndale, 
whither they.shortJy arrived, and were joyfully greeted by 
the assembled party from Eastbourne. I shall not enlarge 
upon the marriage feast, which was, to the full, as plentiful 
as that of the Ring o’ Bells; the only difference consisted in 
the’viands being in part of a more delicate nature, and 
the free traders’ best wine having been put into requi- 
sition instead of spirits. To this circumstance, and the 
presence of. many bright-eyed ladics, may be ascribed 
the decorous conduct of the male portion of the company, 
who, doubtless, had they not been somewhat restrained 
by their fair companions, would have been just as riotous 
as their neighbours at the Ring o’ Bells. 
After the supper (which was e!most a fac-simile of the 


sure; and the appropriate mention of ** Red-nos’d Ben” 


tinued with unusual spirit. About eleven o'clock the 
newly-made bride and her maidens contrived to steal away 
from the company, and shortly afterwards Wilfred Mor- 
rison was happy enough to follow their example. 

The dancing party, after the bride and bridegroom had 
effected a retreat, continued their unwearied exertions 
until the morning sun peeped in upon their revelry, when 
those who were not to be accommodated at the Grange, 
hastened to their respective homes, and it was shrewdly 
suspected, that on the way, the foundation of more than 
one match was laid among some of the young lads and 
lasses, who, as it appeared, were anxious to follow ihe 
praiseworthy example of Jane Graham and Wilfred Mor- 
rison. 

Blessed with the uninterrupted society of cach other, 
the days of Wilfred and his beloved partner now glided 
peacefully along, and our young hero soon found that all 
the pleasures of his former life were vain and trivial, 
when compared with the superior enjoyments of the mar- 
ried state; but it is not in the nature of things for hap- 
piness to continue unalloyed with baser matter: ‘* man is 
born to suffer, as the sparks fly upward ;” and the eleganr 
Young hath justly observed, that this world is but th 
school of misery. 

“Our only lesson is to learn to suffer, 
And he who knows not that, was born for nothing.” 


A change, a bitter change, was indeed shortly destined 
to take place in the manners of the rural inhabitants of 
Helwyndale and its immediate vicinity. ‘* A stranger 
came there with a bosom of snow,” whose hateful pre- 
sence blighted the happiness of all arround him, as effec. 
tually as the keen northern wind blights the tender buds 
and opening blossoms of the vernal quarter, and ** at one 
fell swoop’’ sadly disappoints the anxious husbandman’s 
well-founded expectations of a golden autumn. 

But this portentous stranger, who will occupy a pro- 
minent station in the ensuing pages, is of too much im. 
portance to be brought forward at the conclusion of the 
first part; I sball, therefore, formally introduce him to 
the reader, and commence his history in the second por- 
tion of this simple but eventful narrative. 

( To be continued. ) 
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THE LATE LORD BLANTYRE. 
—— 
(From the Spectator.) 


We are assured that the following account of the death 
of Lord Blantyre is the result of an inquiry instituted 
into the circumstance by a relative, and may be relied on: 
**Tt has been generally eaid that Lord Blantyre was 
killed by a random shot. The fact was otherwise. The 
shot which killed him was discharged by a Dutch soldier, 
in the wantonness of power, and without provocation (for, 
at that time, as eye-witnesses can abundantly testify, there 
was no firing trom any house in the Rue Royale, nor re- 
sistance offered by the few citizens who were falling back 
in front of them)—not with the aim, it may be, of killing 
Lord Blantyre, but most certainly with the aim of killing 
the individual who was seen looking out of a window in 








A maiden so fair was a worthy bride 
For a youth so proper and tall. 


dinner) had been concluded’, dancing commenced amongst 
the young folks of the party, and was, for some time, con- 


his house. And, in this respect, the act was quite of a 
piece with the whole conduct of the Dutch officers and 
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soldiers during their attack on Brussels. No sooner did 
they enter the Rue Royale than they seemed to consider 
every person who was not in their own ranks, and who pre- 
sumed to luok at them from a door, window, or round the 
corner of a street, asa rebel, and levelled at him accordingly; 
and when they had reached the park, instead of boldly at- 
tempting, like the Guarde Royale at Paris, with Marmont 
at their head, though engaged in a bad cause, to penctrate 
into the city and scour the streets at all hazards, they hid 
themselves behind trees, and in the vast excavations or 
hollows in the south side of its and there, like true cow- 
ards, they continued to fire under shelter, for four days, 
upon the only part of Brussels that lay directly within 
their reach, without compromising their personal safety ; 
and that was precisely the finest part of it, and the part, 
too, inhabited by the best friends of the government, the 
most respectable Knglish and Belgian families. And 
when, at length, they were forced out of their lurking- 
places into a disgraceful retreat, they wreaked the ven- 
geance of their disappointment on every thing that came 
in their way. A glance of their eye, or the least inquiry, 
might have satisfied them that Lord Blantyre’s house was 
inhabited by some family of note; but to this they paid no 
attention. Onthecontrary, beinga corner house, in thc street 
opposite the great gate in the middle of the park, it was 
more open to their attack than most others ; and, of course, 
they directed their fire particularly towards that quarter, 
and continued it through the whole day, after he was 
killed; while his poor lady, now a desolate widow, ab- 
sorbed in the depths of her grief, and heedless of every 
sort of danger, was sitting by the body, from which she 
could not be removed, within reach of their shot. Nor 
was this all ; for next morning, after a friend (whose house, 
on the other side of the park, had been turned intova sort 
of head-quarters) had proceeded under an escort, which 
he had procured from the Dutch officers, and with the 
permission of the citizens, to Lord Blantyre’s place of 
residence, to ascertain the state of his family, and had on 
his return reported that the husband and father, a noble- 
man and a soldicr, was lying a corpse, and his poor family 
in the deepest affliction, they renewed their fire upon it, 
and continued to fire for four hours, till the family, by 
the kind exertions of one of the citizens, were taken 
through a back window, by a ladder (a cannon-ball having 
penctrated the apartments just as the last was escaping,) 
and conveyed to the cellars of a neighbouring house. 
And let it be remembered, that during all this time the citi- 
zens offered no provocation to the Duteh, by either entering 
or firiny from Lord Blantyre’s house. On the contrary, 
they respected his family, and knowing what had hap- 
pened, they considered that abode of affliction to be sacred ; 
and no one ever altempted to enter it until the family 
were removed. If, therefore, William the First has lost 
his claim to the fair provinces of Belgium, (as we doubt 
not he las for ever,) we must add that he has most richly 
deserved it; for amore highly tmpolitic, barbarous, and 
cowardly attack than that made on the city of Brussels, un- 


der his auspices, is not in the records of modern warfare.’’ 





GENERAL VAN CIASSE, GOVERNOR OF ANTWERP, 


<——— - 

Licutenant-General David Hendrik, Baron Van Chasse, 
rot bis age, was born a soldier, for 
his father was M in the regiment of Munster. He 
was born at T n Guelderland, and was entered a 
cadet in the Dutch army at the early age of ten, since 
which he has passed through every rank, and has never 
relin ju shod mihtary service. In the year 1781 he ob- 
tained a liculepat flaving, @s @ patriot, emigrated in 
1757, he took the French army, in which he 
soon d suished himselt by his courage, ond in 1793 was 
pr ved tothe rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. The battles 
of Mougaeron, Stade, and Hochleden afforded him oppor- 
tur tor mving proofs of bis courage and enterprise. 
Jnt iy 1705 he returned, with the army of Pichegru, 
ecouctry, and in the following he served in 

) cappatzn under General Daendals. Three 

r, on the invasion of North Holland by the 

, he commanded a corps of Yagers, at the head of 
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which he made, for several hours, a brilliant defence 
against a greatly superior force of the enemy. Upon the 
retreat of the English, he was again called upon to make 
a aere in Germany. He had a command at the 
siege of Wurtsburgh, and in one of the actions which 
occurred there, he took an Austrian battery, and made 
400 prisoners. In 1805 and 1806 he served with the Dutch 
General Dumonceau in the war against Prussia. But it 
was chiefly in the Peninsular war that he constantly dis- 
tinguished himself. The dauntless manner in which he 
made repeated charges on the enemy procured for him the 
honourable title of the Bayonet General. In consequence 
of his meritorious services in that six years’ war, in almost 
every part of which he took part, and in particular of his 
conduct at the memorable victory of Ocana, so glorious 
for the Dutch troops, the then King of Holland, Louis 
Napoleon, raised him to the dignity of Baron, with a do- 
nation of 3000 florins on the national domains; and as a 
still farther mark of Royal favour, he was. also appointed 
Commander of the Order of the Union. In the passes of 
the Pyrenees he had the good fortune, by the exertion of 
the most extraordinary intrepidity, to rescue from destruc- 
tion Count d’Erlon’s corps. For this brilliant military 
feat he received the decoration of an officer of the Legion 
of Honour, and Marshal Soult requested that he should 
be appointed Lieutenant-General; a rank, however, which 
he did not obtain until after he left the French service. 
Nevertheless, Napoleon set a high value on his courage 
and military skill, and by a decree, dated June 30, 1811, 
created him a Baron of the empire. 

In the month of January, 1814, he. received orders to 
join the Grand Army, in the neighbourhood of Paris. 
He also displayed extraordinary courage there, and was 
wounded in an action with the Prussians. In the cam- 
paigns of 1813 and 1814 he had three horses shot under 
him, and two wounded. 

After the first capitulation of Paris he returned -again 
to his own country, and was appointed by his Majesty, 
then Sovereign Prince of Holland, Lieutenant-General of 
the army. In the battle of Waterloo he maintained his 
character as a valiant soldier and able commander. The 
old Imperial Guard made a movement in advance, on an 
‘English battery, the fire of which, in consequence of a 
want of ammunition, had slackened. General Chasse, 
perceiving the importance of preserving that position, 
ordered Major Vander Smissen (now an abettor of the 
insurrect‘on) to hasten forward with the flying artil- 
lery, at full gallop, to the support of the battery; and 
by this promptitude the movement of the encmy was not 
only rendered abortive, but he was obliged to fall back in 
disorder, after leaving a number killed on the spot. In 
this celebrated battle his execution with the bayonet con- 
tributed also not a little to the splendid success of the 
day. ‘The Duke of Wellington did justice to his services 
in aot battle, in a letter which was subsequently made 
public. 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 
ae 

To Major-General J. Gubbins, Southampton, for cer- 
tain improvements in propelling and giving motion to 
machinery.—18th of August.—6 months. 

To S. R. Bakewell, Whiskin-street, in the parish of St. 
James, Clerkenwell, Middlesex, brick and stoneeware 
manufacturer, for certain improvements in machiney, ap- 

aratus, or implements to be used in the manufacture of 
ricks, tiles, and other articles to be formed or made of 
clay, or other plastic materials, part of which machinery 
is also applicable to other useful purposes,—partly com- 
municated by a foreigner.—18th of August.—6 montis, 

To W. Mason, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, 
axletree-maker, for certain improvements in axle-trees, 
and also the boxes applicable thereto.—24th of August. 
6 months. 

To T. Barratt, St. Mary Cray, Kent, paper-maker, 
for certain improvements in machinery for making paper, 
—3ist of August.-—6. months. 

To A. Applegath, Crayford, Kent, printer, for certain 
improvements in printing machines.—31st of August.— 
6 months. 

To W. Losh, Esq., of Benton House, Northumberland, 
for certain improvements in the construction of wheels for 
conmagee to be used on railways.—31st of August.—6 
months. 

To E. Budding, of the Thrupp, in the parish of Stroud, 
Gloucestershire, machinist, for a new combination and 
application of machinery for the purpose of cropping or 
shearing the vegetable surface of lawns, grasseplats, and 
pleasure grounds, copstituting a machine which may be 
used with advantage, instead of a scythe for that purpose. 
—3\st of August.—2 months. 

To J, Hanson, Hudderstield, Yorkshire, plumber and 








brazier, for certain improvements on locomotive carri 
31st of August.—6 months. Triage 

To E. Clayton, of Bridlesmith. gate, Nottingham 
baker, for an improved mode of manufacturing dough or 
paste, for the purpose of baking into bread.—31st of Ay. 
gust.—2 months. 

To T. Thacher, Birmingham, Warwickshire, saddler 
for an elastic self-adapting saddle.—7th Sept.—6 months, 

To P. Williams, Holywell, Flintshire, surgeon, for an 
apparatus or contrivance for preventing accidents in cay. 
rlages, gigs, and other vehicles, instantly and effectually 
liberating horses or other animals from the same,-when in 
danger, or otherwise; and for locking and. securing the 
wheels thereof in cases of danger, emergency, or other. 
wise.—7th +o months. 

To C. B. Vignoles, Furnival’s Inn, London, and J, 
Ericcson, Brook-street, Fitzroy-square, civil engineer, for 
certain additions to the engines commonly called loco. 
motive engines.—7th of September.—6 months. 

To W. Cook, Redcross-square, Cripplegate, London, 
tin-worker, for certain. improvements on cocks for 
plying kitchen ranges and cooking apparatus with water, 
and for other purposes, to be called ** fountain cocks,"m« 
7th Sept.—6 months. 

To H. G. Pearce, Liverpool, Lancashire, master 
mariner, R. Gardner and J. Gardner, of the same lace, 
merchants, for au improved fid.—7th.Sept.—6 mont 

To J. Chadley, Gloucester-street, Queen-square, sur. 
veyor, for certain improvements in making or formi 
bricks, tiles, and chimney bars, applicable to the building 
or erecting the flues of chimneys. —13th Sept.—6 months, 

To S. Smith, Wilton-crescent, St. George’s parish, 
Hanover-square, builder, for certain improvements in 
chimneys tor dwelling-houses and other buildings.—14th 
Sept.—2 months. ; 








ANCIENT ENGLISH PAINTINGS. 

Having occasion lately to turn to the life of Chaucer, by 
Godwin, we met with the following passage, which we 
transcribe in the hope of learning from some quarter what 
has become of these antiques.—Edit. Kal. 

**In 1800, the wainscot, with which the whole apart. 
ment waslined,—(namely, King Stephen’s Chapel, when 


| certain alterations were made in the apartment occupied 


by the Lower House of Parliament, in consequence of the 
addition of one hundred members from Ireland, by means 
of the union with that coun-try,)—was taken down, and 
behind it were discovered, on all sides, the most magni- 
ficent paintings, and the richest ornaments and gild 

which England, in the reign of Edward III, was able to 
produce. Though executed so long before, they appeared 
in all their freshness; the gilding brilliant, and the colours 
untarnished,” &c. &c. Again:—* In these pictures, as 
in the paintings of Giotto, though they exhibited great 
re pov ee yom § of former artists, there appeared a continual 
violation and almost total ignorance of the principles of 
anatomy, proportion, and perspective, with very little 
knowledge of light and shadow, and what is called the 
harmony of colour.—Godwin’s Life of Chaucer, 4t0, wh 
1, p. 176. 








DEFENCE OF THE LIVERPOOL INDEPENDENT 
FREEMEN. 


i 
’Tis said, ‘* the value of a thing 
Is just whatever it will bring ;” 
If so, what shipwright, sweep, or carter 
His precious liberty would barter, 
For quarts of ale, or pints of rum, 
When he can get a good round sum, 
In shape of five or ten pound note 
For his most independent vote ? 
Of old, when Faustus sold his soul 
To Beelzebub, and sign’d the scroll 
In his own blood, he took good care 
To stipulate for sumptuous fare ;— 
Then why net, independent freemen, 
When you make bargains with the Demon, 
Pursue the self-same prudent plan, 
And get the highest price you can ? 
Your rights, we know, are DEAR to you, 
And should be DEAR to others too; 
Then follow, pray, a friend’s advice, 
And bargain for the highest price ; 
Let those who buy you pay you well— 
Don’t for a trifle go to h-—. t? 
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Ss 
LITERATUR; CRITICISM, &o. 
By way of preface to the original critique which 
we are about to lay before our readers, we must 
observe that our correspondent has omitted to notice 
the great liberties which the author, upon whom he 
comments, occasionally takes with his rhymes, 
which are extremely defective, especially in the 
piece entitled “ Undying Affection,” in which we 
have the following, intended as a response to the 
word mother, love her—discover, hover. It is true that 
the precedent of many of our eminent poets may 
be adduced to keep in countenance such deviations 
from rule. Pope, who, notwithstanding his re- 
patation for fine composition, was a very loose 
yersifier. We will give a few of the words 
which he intends to jingle together; and these 
we shall take indiscriminately from the first that 
come to hand :—vice—destroys ; worn—turn; flung— 
along ; throne—begun: foal—dull ; onn—town ; brow 
—grow; lost—boast ; worth—forth ; horse—course ; 
doom—come; fool—duli ; long—tongue ; home—come ; 
show’d—trod ; board—lord ; revive—live ; delight— 
wit; weight—flight ; join—line; still—suitable ; ca- 
price—mnice ; desert—heart ; cum multis aliis,—as bad, 
orworse. It should. be recollected, however, that 
Pope, like Shakspeare, has innumerable beauties to 
set off against his occasional blemishes, and that he 
may, therefore, be allowed that indulgence’to which 
poets of an inferior grade can lay no fair claim. 
With this brief preface we shall proceed with the 
critique of our correspondent.—Edit. Kal. 











[From a Correspondent.) 
“THE OMNIPOTENCE OF THE DEITY. 
—=—— 
A POEM, BY FHE REV. JOHN YOUNG, 

Aether of ‘ Scripture Balances” and “ Scripture Lyre,” &c. 

London: Houlston and Son, and E. Palma, 1830, pp, 222. 

Few, very few indeed, if any, have been the successful 
candidates for fame in any line that have not had imita- 
tors or competitors, and it not unfrequently happens that 
the second in point of time is first in merit, and so it 
ought to be, so far.as regards the advantage; the second 
generally derives fromthe experience of his predecessor. 
In the book now before us. Mr. Young has given much 
more sound sense than can be discovered in all the volumes 
of trothy pomposity bestowed upon a ** discerning publie” 
by his inspired prototype, but'we fear the garb’ in which 
he has clothed it is occasionally too careless and familiar. 
We think also that Mr. Young has been too anxious to 
“strike while the iron’s hot,’’ and thereby suffered sundry 
little things to be printed whieh hardly amount to blemishes, 
but which his own good taste would have corrected had he 
submitted it to thattest. But we-are here speaking of 
the exceptionsthe poem as a whole demands higher and 
more general praise than ours ;—that of our readers, who 
shall forthwith have an opportunity of judging. 


The Christian’s mind, with philosophic ken, 
Gazes on wonders hid from other men; 
Extracts from nature’s groans and human woes, 
From anxious wakings and from soft repose, 
From mildew blasts, which spring’s fair hopes consume, 
And circumambient airs which breathe perfume; 
A living cordial to his tempted soul—— 
’Tis wisdom, power, and love, direct the whole, 
* ° * * e 
O for a mighty seraph’s wing to soar 
Above earth’s spheres, yon world of light t'explore-— 
But could I pass the planetary choir, 


Atnusement still would upwards urge my flight, 
Though bathed amidst ten thousand floods of light; 
To world’s more distant than the sun’s vast zone, 
To gaze on stars and systems still unknown. 
Till soaring on beyond where thought can trace, 
Its wing would tire amid the endless space. 

Go, ehild of folly, impious atheist, go,— 
Fly scenes like these, ur seek their source to know, 





R your sch , While God’s vast works you scan, 
Believe in him, or doubt thyself a man, 
* * * 4 * 


“Let there be light” the Almighty Maker said, 

And light there was;—while up from nothing led 
Primeval day, from night’s abyss, arose 

Like bright-eyed beauty from a sweet repose. 

Th’ eternal hills upreared their lofty heads; 

And rocks unfathomed, deep in ocean beds, 

Sprang into being, at the omnifie sound, 

While crowding myriads spread the pregnant ground. 
Seas gushed obedient to the high behest, 

Girding the mighty whole with liquid vest. 

The sun threw beams athwart the gloom profound 
And earth impetuous, whirled its centre round. 


It is impossible to do justice to the work by such ran- 
dom extracts as these; or indeed without quoting the 
whole, which is strongly forbidden by our own time and 
space, in addition to the honour towards the author ; never. 
theless, we do not recollect much upon the same or similar 
themes equal to it:—further, 

Vain man dares doubt, and doubting dares deny 

The truth of Deity, who cannot lie; 

Such speak their folly in their impious scorn, 

Who mock, who sport at resurrection’s morn, 

Taunting they ask a proof of what they see—+ 

For what is now, declares what yet shall be. 


Go, man of wisdom—folly—thoughtless scorner, go, 

And learn how forests from their acorns grow; 

See corn-fields rising from the perished grain, 

And new-born spring, succeeding winter’s reign, 

Explain why ocean ceaseless ebbs and flows; 

Why wool, not hair, on fleecy lambkins grows, 

Say nature bids the sapling oaks appear, 

That nature crowns with luscious erops the year; 

Or boast that nature bids the rising spring 

From winter’s leafless death-like season spring; 

That nature is the grand primeval soul 

Which made, preserves, and manages the whole. 

And what is nature? ’tis effect or cause; 

It acts by mandate, or it issues laws. 

If cause it be that cause a God we own, 

And if effect, it acts by God alone ; 

In either case, OMNIPOTENCE is seen 

In all that is, that will be, or has been, 
We think these chance quotations are what will please 
our readers, and, at the same time, show that Mr. Young 
is a clever poet, as well asa devout Christian. It would 
be worse than useless for us to attempt to show that our 
author’s theology is not less orthodox than his poetry ;— 
both are conspicuous in the preceding extracts, and in 
hundreds of others; but. at present we must be content 
with the following :—= 

Stretched on his bed, or softly pillowed there, 
Behold the Christian die!=-the man of prayer; 
Cold is his forehead with a clammy sweat, 
Or reeks with deathly perspiration wet. 
A pallid languor o’er his limbs is spread, 
As if his spirit had already fled; 
Nature recoils instinctive from the grave, 
But faith looks onward ;—grace is neer to save, 
Calm resignation beams in either-eye,-— 
For him to live is Christ;—~his gain to die! 
Gently his spirit steals from earth away, 





And wing my way to unseen stars yet higher; 


Wednesday 1}11 55 21 O 
And mounts triumphant to the realme of day. Thursday” 2) 0 17) 0 41/20 5 
Friday ---. 3} 1 4] 1 27/19 5 


Notwithstanding our unqualified approbation is given | saturday .. 4 
to the preceding extracts, we dare not say that it extends |Sunday--.- 5) 2 39) 3 


and purposes, a man of talent, but that does not justify 
such lines and rhymes as 

The fly that sports on wings of gossamer, 

And million’d tribes of animaleule, 

* * . — + 

A host innumerous next of croaking frogs 

Invade the city from their native bogs; 

A loathsome slaver marked tueir limping way, 

O’er beds by night, and over food by day. 

These, and a few other such, are far from increasing the 
value of the book,.and we hope Mr. Young will not for- 
get them in a second edition. The following, too, is a 
remarkable passage :— 

The western clouds raise up their crimson erest, 
And vision faints beneath their golden vest; 

Sol’s flaming dise sinks fast beneath the ware, 

And leavesa glory on his liquid grave. 

His sloping beams work wonders as they pass, 
Transmuting ocean to a sea of glass; 

The curling waves are fringed with glistening white, 
Or glowing purple spots entrance the sight; 

While azure tinges tip the magic scene, 

And crimson blends with undulating green. 

These epithets are, we fear, more numerous than ap- 
propriate, but of this we cannot speak decidedly, not 
having been able to comprehend the extract to our satisfac- 


tion. 
(To be concluded in our nextd 
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NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Public by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing BA8# IMI- 
TATIONS Of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualitics, instead 
of the Genuine, 

A. ROWLAND anp SON, 

Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 
Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, respect- 
fully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, not to 
take any without being inclosed with a Pamphlet in a 
wrapper, sealed at each end with the Nameand Address, 
and signed on the Label in Red. 
A, ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
countersigned ‘f ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 3s, Gd.. 7s., 
10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle.—All other Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits, 
This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and pre 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxu- 
riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or exercise cannot affeet; renders Hair that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful 
is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Children 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS 
EYEBROWS, &e. 
The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 
and Damp Atmospheres, by 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 
which possesses properties of surprising ene) gy, in producing 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, andimparting a 
beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion, 

By its soothing and ameliorating properties it immediately 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by Cold 
Winds or damp atmosphere; assuages Inflammation; heals 
harsh and rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relief 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 
ain, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus to the 
‘raveller, whose avocations expose him to various changes 
of weather, it proves an infallible specific, a prompt resource, 
and, as conducing to comfort, a pleasing appendage and in- 
valuable acquisition. 

Sold in Half-pinta at 48. 64. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 
CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle. 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 

The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold. 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Perfumer, 49, Church-street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castle- 
street; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Riehmond- 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per. 
fumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. Wil- 
liams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Medi- 
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POETRY. 





THE DEAD. 
 — 

Sleep on, departed ones !—the power if given, 
Ab! who would seek to win you back from heaven! 
Sleep on, sleep on:—the storm ye cannot hear, 
And what have ye to do with hope and fear? 
Sleep on, departed ones! no grief can now, 
With early wrinkles, mar the polished brow; 
No tears the eyes’ pure lustre dim, nor slow, 
Slow life-consuming eare, the bosom know ;— 
Not yours the sleep the while the heart is breaking, 
Yours the calm sleep that waits a joyful waking, 
The slumber of the grave; that when ’tis done, 
Wakes to the conflict past, and victory won!— 
Then sweet's the slumber of the grave, and blest, 
And would were mine in death secure to rest, 
For chilly blows the wintry air, and I 
Would fain to regions more congenial fly ! 
Fain drop the fetters that to earth enchain; 
For what is lengthened life, but lengthened pain? 


The dead! —Mourn not the dead: severer woe 
From countless hidden,—deeper channels flow; 
From sources known of none, save Him alone 
To whom the secrets of all hearts are known! 
Mourn not the dead!—For them the strife is o'er, 
They shrink no more to list the billows’ roar; 
For them the air is balm, the sky serene, 

The barren wilderness a valley green; 

For them the desert as an Eden smiles; 

And sweet the spirit’s rest from all its tolls! 


Mourn not the dead !—the living claim thy tears, 
The conflict, still, and agony is theirs !— 

Weep for the living ; and essay to bind 

The bruised reed—the deeply wounded mind!— 
Weep for the blighted hope,—the severed chain 
That here, perchance, may ne'er unite again! 
Weep for the farewell living hearts have spoken; 
Weep for the hearts that, living on, are broken: 
Weep for the absent !—for the living dead— 

But weep not o’er mortality’s culd bed, 

There all is peace !—a peace no end that knows, 
Eternal happiness—unmilxed repose !— 

There hope upon her anchor firm reclines, 
There bright the sun that knows no setting, shines; 
There Death, a tyrant conqueror no more, 

Yields to superior might his boasted power, 

And swallowed up in final victory, 

Fades in the blaze of immortality! 


Liverpool. 





A POETICAL CHAPTER ON TAILS, 
From the New Year's Giftand Juvenile Souventr. 
EDITED BY MRS. ALARIC WATTS. 
—_ 

One evening three boys their father assail 
With—Tell usa tale, papa, tell us a tale!” 
« Atale?” suid their father, “ O yes, you shall see 
That a tale of all tales it this evening shall be ; 
A tale having reference to all tails whatever 
Of air or of ocean, of field or of river! 
First the tall of a cat,—now this tall can express 
All passions, all humours, than language no less.” 
“Ob! you're joking papa,” cried at once all the three, 
« Your's are tails with an jand not with an ¢.” 





“ Well, well,” said the father, ‘‘I shall be surprised 
If my tails with an ¢in the least are despised. 
So, Sirs, I'll proceed. Now this tail, as I said, 

" Expresses what moves in her hearg or in head. 
Is she pleased—you know it is quiet, no doubt; 
Is she angry—you know how she wags it about; 
Would she coax you,—she rubs, and she purs, and her tall 
With her back at right angles she lifts without fail. 
Then the ta‘l of a dog,—you need hardly be told 
What tales this same tail of a dog can unfold. 
In his joy how he wags it—from turnspit to hounds 
In his trouble, poor rogue! how it droops to the ground, 
Then the tails of the horse and the cow,—need I say 
What useful and excéllent fly-flaps are they. 
But away !—and the hot sandy desert exploring, 
Do you hear how the terrible lion is roaring! 
And see in the thicket his fiery eyes flashing— 
And his furious tail on his tawny sides lashing ! 
Yes, he is the king of all beasts, and can send 
Most marvellous power to his very tail’s end. 
The same with the tiger,—and so of each kind, 
The tail is a capital index of mind. 
Then the tail of a rattle-snake,—should you not fear 
Its dry, husky sound in the forest to hear? 
Suppose you were sleeping, the tree roots your bed, 
And this terrible monster had crept to your head, 
And his tail should awaken you,—I'm sure you'd be glad 
That a tail with a larum that a rattle-snake had. 
Apropos of the snake,—You've heard I dare say, 
Of the wasp and the hornet, and such things as they; 
Of a venomous weapon they carry about, 

And moreover, you all know, I make not a doubt, 
That is placed in the tail,—which said venomous thing 
The wise of all nations have christened a sting. 

But the tail of a bird for no mischief is sent, 

A most scientific and good instrument, 

Constructed, indeed, on an excellent plan, 

Light and flexible, too, and spread out like a fan; 

*Tis ballast and rudder, which ill he could spare, 

And a buoy to keep up the small creature in air. 

Of the ostrich,—the tail is an elegant thing, 

Which is not despised by the mightiest king, 

And the handsemest ladies I often have heard, 

Give amonstrous price for the tail of this bird :— 
Then the sweet bird of paradise, —don’t you remember 

The beautiful creature we saw last November, 

With his banner-like tail, that was gracefully spread, 

And was seen like a glory encircling his head. 

Of that of the peacock, no word will TI say, 

The thing Is so common you see it each day, 

And now your attention to change I could wish 

Toa different tail—even that of a fish ; 

And no less than the tail of the bird is this made 

With wonderful knowledge the creature to aid; 

’Tis his helm, and without it no more could he keep, 

Than a ship without rudder her place in the deep, 

And the wisest philosophers, all have decided, 

That no fitter {nstrument could be provided. 

That the shark, my dear boys, has a tail, without doubt, 

From some book or other you've long since made out ; 

And you know how it puts, without more hesitation, 

The crew of a ship into great consternation 

When he flaps down his tail on the deck : and no wonder, 
‘or, like a sledge hammer, it falleth in thunder ; 

And lest that its force ’gainst the ship should prevail, 

The first thing they do is to chop off his tail! 

Besides, there are others,—the monkey’s tail—you 

Know well what a monkey with his tail can do. 

And have we forgotten the beaver? it yields 

The poor, patient creature great help when he builds; 

’Tis the waggon he brings his materials upon, 

Tis the trowel to finish his work when ’tis done. 

Of the fox, too, in Norway, you've heard without fall, 

How he angles for crabs with his great bushy tail. 

And then there’s the pig-tail that gentlemen wore, 

With its various fashions, about half a score, 

And the great cat o'-nine tails !—that terrible beast 

Has made itself famous by its tails, at least. 


And the tail of a comet !—-that tail, in its strength, 
Extending some thousands of miles in its length, 

Is nothing to laugh at; —a most awful thing. 

That could sweep down a world in its terrible svving ! 


And now since we've conned over bird, beast, and fish, 
What greater amusement, my boys, could you wish? 

But the next time, however, I think we must try 

For some nobler subject than tails with an i:— 

And so, Good night to each one,—Now this the last line is, 
And the Chapter on Tails shall here have its finis.” 








(Inserted by particular Destre.) 
THE BLESSINGS OF SNUFF. 
i 


[The late John Frizzle Crellin, Esq. first Deemster in 
the Isle of Man, was a connoisseur in snuff, and quite at 
a loss if, by accident, he happened to be unprovided with 
his favourite. Once, when on the Bench, at Castletown, 
he had forgotten his box, on perceiving which he des. 
patched a messenger for it, and before its arrival wrote the 
following lines :—] 


You boast of the pleasures that friendship bestows, 
And tell me it drives away care; 

That it softens our sorrows assuages our woes, 
And blunts e’en the stings of despair. 


I, too, have a friend that can always impart 
Enjoyments and comforts enough; 

For obtained is the fondest desire of my heart, 
When blest with abundance of snuff, 


If Heaven, in its wisdom, sends sources of grief, 
I’m thankful the stock is no more; 

I first take a pinch, and my heart finds relief, 
Then I sneeze, and my troubles are o’er. 


’Tis thus I with fortitude brave every storm, 
When the winds of affliction blow rough ; 
Let the fugitive evil assume any form, 
So it be not a famine of snuff. 


In search after happiness men are perplexed, 
But few can the goddess obtain ; 

Some place her in this world, and some in the next, 
But the wisest conjectures are vain. 


They may tell you the nymph loves the glitter of gold, 
And dwells with the miser—such stuff; 

No—my pocket has always been found her strong hold, 
And her palace a box of good snuff. 


The lawyer so grave, cre he opens his plea, 
In obscurity finds it is hid; 

But the bright gloss of knowledge illumines his face, 
As he gives the three taps on the lid. 


E’en the Judge on the bench hears the sound with delight, 
Be his countenance ever so gruff; 
He bids the stern sentence of judgment take flight, 
And mercy inhales with the snuff, 
Why, then, should poor mortals ever despair, 
Or suffer from any rebuff, 
When to free themselves quickly from all sorts of care, 
The infallible remedy’s Snuff? 
And would you, reader, wish to try, 
What virtues are in snuff? 
Haste, quick to Samuel Lawton hie, 
He keeps the primest stuff. 


His shop in Castle-street you'll find, 
In Liverpool’s ancient borough ; 
Away to him, make up your mind, 
Buy snuff, and farewell sorrow. 
EEE SST 
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(From the Liverpool Courier.) 

















Barometer [| Extreme} Thermo- Extreme] State of Remarks 
at during | meter 8 Heat du-] Wind at 
Noon. Night. | Morning. ring Day.| at Noon, Noon. 
Nov. | 
1 29 30140 O| 42 0 47 0 Ss. Rain. 
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18 }29 74] 40 O] 41 O 47 O N. Fair. 
19 [29 90] 34 Of] 35 O 45 O} SS.E. jFair. 
20729 63] 39 O07 43 O 49 O} S.W. {Fair. 
21 )29 58) 43 0} 46°90 0 Fj 
22 429 69] 44 0146 0 50 O|} N.W. [Stormy. 
23429 97| 44 0} 46 O 50 OJW.N.W.{Cloudy. 


20th, Nine, a.m. stormy.—2Ist, Rain during night— 

















22d, Very stormy during night.—23d, Heavy rain during 
night; half-past nine, aun. hail-storm. 
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LECTURES 
ON MEDICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY, 
a3 APPLICABLE TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Delivered at the Mechanics’ School of Arts, Liverpool, 
BY MR ROGERSON, SURGEON, 
oe 
(Continued from our last.) 

From these general remarks it is obvious that we can- 

pot rate the muscular force of man at a certain mecha- 


nical sum, nor demonstrate it by the rigid rules of ma- 
thematics. Such has, however, been attempted, for in- 


genuity is daring ; but the results have been very variable, 
and extremely defective. By the rules of mechanics we 
know that the result of the action of a motor can be con- 
sidered as the product of two factors, namely, force and 
velocity ; and we also know by mechanics that if the one 
he increased in any case, the other will be proportionably 
diminished. From these data we shall have the following 
formule, as given by Euler ;—Let P represent the absolute 
force, in a case of equilibrium, and V the absolute ra- 
pidity of men moving freely,—the smaller p being the 
relative force, and the smaller » the corresponding 


velocity ; we have, for the first formula, the smaller 
vy 2 v2 

p =P ( —); for the second, p= P(1 — om 
x y2 


‘fn philosophy, theory should always be based on facts, 
and demonstrated by experiments. Theory and practice 
should always be inseparable ; disunited, error is liable 
to become their companion, or their utility to be limited. 
These problems have been put to the test of experiment ; 
aud in this kind of work Coulomb has made numerous 
trials. According to him, man can mount a pair of 
stairs, on amascent of 60 to 100 feet, with a velocity of 
45feet per minute ; thus, the weight of man being valued 
ut 1501b., the quantity of action furnished, when the me- 
chanical power, 350ib., multiplied by 45 feet, is nearly 
equivalent to 2150lb. raised a yard; and if the work 
should last four hours without excessive fatigue, the ex- 
pense of mechanical jower will be nearly in proportion 
to 500,000Ib. raised a yard. If the ascent be higher, 
man is obliged to dininish his velocity ; and suppose it 
130 feet, and that mai mounts at the rate of 32 feet per 
minute,—the expense f power per minute will be nearly 
equal to 15001b. elevited a yard in height, and in four 
hours to much more thn 300,000Ib. a yard; but though 
the expense is reduced the muscular power will be pro- 
portionably reduced adi fatigued, more in the latter than 
the former case. T’e same experimentalist has often- 
times had men mouting, without a load, up an ascend 
ing steep, cufficienthcommodious, to a height of near 
500 feet, which conswed, on an average, twenty minutes 
of time. It is probale that the quantity of labour here 
rated, if sufficient fororeigners, is somewhat too low for 
Englishmen ; but it ‘obvious that this mode of working 
with men is bad, fo#rom the nature of muscular power, 
which requires repe, and from the necessity of descend- 
ing, almost three-firths of the time is completely lost, 
The public acts, ether of bodies or of individuals, are 
properly open to dussion, and, in a land of toleration 
and of freedom, onions and comments should circulate 
as freely as the en air; but the remarks on public 
theasures will oft' be tinctured with the predominant 
passions of the inriduals who make them. To the pure 
every thing is pu whilst to the impure every thing is 
impure. The wéing of a machine which was lately 
introduced as paof our prison discipline is an appro- 
priate example, d provoked much discussion at the 
time. It was stigly condemned by the affected phi- 
lanthropists of tHay, and was as warmly supported by 
the real philantpists, for they knew that idleness is 


cylinder, which turns by their weight, and they advance 
upon it just as fast as it turns, otherwise they fall from 
their situation. On the outside of the cylinder there are 
projections, or steps, for the feet ; and the action to the 
workers is exactly that of ascending an acclivity, or 
mounting a pair of stairs. In this operation the same 
set of muscles are engaged, and the same kind of work 
is done as that we have been considering. Asamachine 
for general purposes, and as applicable to every person, 
the selection is judicious, because every one can here 
work without much instruction, and without practice. 
It is judicious, also, because it is founded on mechanical 
and anatomical principles, for the lower extremities are 
more powerful and more forcible than the upper, and 
better adapted for work requiring force than for inge- 
nuity and delicacy. And where, then, can be the cruelty 
of making criminals work on the same principle on which 
hundreds of innocent labourers are engaged! Excep- 
tions to this mode of labour can be, by medical police, 
found only in individuals with diseases of the chest, par- 
ticularly of the heart. Man with a heart disease is a 
bad motor to ascend an inclined plane ; for it accelerates 
his circulation too much,—distresses him too much,— 
obliges him to stop too frequently, or may destroy his 
very being. Cruel then alone would it be in our prison 
discipline to apply this motor power indiscriminately ; 
for prisoners with heart diseases or chest complaints 
should be exempted. 

After considering the lower extremities of the human 
body as a principal motor power, let us examine also 
the upper; but we will not long consume our time upon 
this subject: for man, as a moter power, possesses force 
and velocity little in power, and shert in duration. It is 
man, as ap intellectual and voluntary being, that we 
must regard as the best motor, Itis by these powers 
that he supplies his own deficiency: he observes the laws 
of natural bodies, and fashions them in obedience to 
them,—whereby he obtains force and velocity at will, 
Let us examine what is the quantity of action a man 
can furnish in daily work, when he carries loads in bar- 
rows on an horizontal plane. In this action the muscles 
of the upper extremities are principally employed. The 
barrow is raised, and the weight supported by the muscles 
of the arms, on the principles of the lever, and the gra- 
vity of the body is regularly transmitted, by the muscles 
of the trunk, which, as well, exercise at the same time 
the principal pushing or propelling power. For these 
reasons, and from the mechanical relations and attach- 
ments of the muscles, a certain inclination of the body 
is the best position, and, indeed, is absolutely demanded. 
For this working action other muscles are employed, to 
flex the trunk and support the bended attitude. For 
this kind of labour, then, a great number of muscles are 
engaged, and some of them very unfavourably, In rais- 
ing a loaded barrow by its arms, a part of its weight, as 
well as its load, is supported by man, while the remainder 
of the: weight is transmitted by the machine to the 
ground on which the wheel rests. It has been found by 
many experiments, that a barrow loaded and suspended 
by its arms to a stcel-yard gave a weight of 40 to 45lb, 
This weight, as shown by the steel-yard, must be sup- 
ported by man; but if the barrow is empty, the same 
means indicate a weight to be supported of 11 to 141b. 
the same loaded barrow supported by cords to some ele- 
vated points, observing every thing, as if supported by 
man, required to propel it on a plane of earth dry, 
hard, and level, a force from li to 14lb. Coulomb, 
who was fond of making experiments to ascertain the 
mechanical power of animals, in order to determine the 
quantity of useful work, found that 1551b. was the ave- 
rage weight of load,—60ib. the ayerage weight of the 
barrow; and Vauban also, a foreigner, ascertained that 
nearly 5000 feet was the distance run over by the bar- 
row: so that the daily work of real labour will be the 
product of the two numbers of 155 and 5000. Does this 


the parent of vi¢ In working a treadinill, the motors, | method of labour, then,—does this union of machinery 





or prisoners, cliron the outside of a large wheel or 


to animal power evince any superiority over the mode 


of transporting loads on the back ; that is, trusting sim 
ply to animal power as the motor and machinery, with. 
out uny recourse to mechanical contrivances. Undoubt 
edly it does; there is no comparison, whether we regard 
it physiologically, mechanically, or numerically: but 
these few examples will suffice to show the principles 
upon which I consider animal power as a mere machine 
ought to be rated ; and here it would lead too far to 
pursue it to the extent it would admit of: for it would 
embrace all kinds of labour in which man is engaged, 
It is a subject, however, which, at the present day is not 
treated of philosophically and scientitically ; but, like 
many parts of ship-building, is ventured on as a ha 
zardous experiment, and whose result is only to be ascer- 
tained from trial, Treading on these principles, how 
ever, one might ascertain, or rather, in the present im. 
perfect state of science, guess at the average motor 
power of man and animals in their different works, 
Mr. Schulze, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin, (for on this subject foreigners have done 
more than our own countrymen,) has attempted to fix 
arate for the muscular power of man. He took twenty 
men, of ditlerent heights and constitutions, whom he 
measured and weighed, finding them as 1 have repre 
sented in the table, and, in order to determine their ab 
solute foree, he made them raise vertically with the 
hands an increasing series of weights of the same form, 
and concludes that in this kind of work men of tall 
stature have an advantage over those of low, and 
that the height to which the weight is raised diminishes 
in arelation much greater than the weight augments ; 
but he also varied this experiment by fastening the 
weights at the extremity of a cord passed over a pulley, 
pulling over their shoulders, and found that man has 
more force to sustain a weight in this manner than when 
holding it before him by his hands, and that here also 
men of great stature have the advantage over little ones. 
After this he proceeded to ascertain the absolute vi locity 
of twenty men upon a level plot of ground, rather ho 
rizontal of at twelve hundred feet, walking at a good 
pace, but so as to be able to continue uniformly the 
same action for four or five hours, Having thus gained 
the absolute force and velocity of twenty men, he could 
readily, by the mathematical formula of Euler, find the 
relative, that is, the value representing that force and 
velocity by which they could produce a mechanical 
effect, and states the relative force of seven men as 211,770 
Ib. ; deciding it then by the problem of Euler, we shall 
have P==211,770-4 1’, this last number, which is the re 
lative force of seven men, by seven, we shall have 
30,252lb. 100z., which will be the relative force of one 
man at the velocity of 2 feet Sinches per second. These 
experiments and results, however, are more pleasing and 
curious than really useful and true—for when data are 
wanting and assumed, the deduction cannot be correct ; 
when the foundation is bad, the building is not firm, 
which is exactly the case at present with mechanical 
reasoning on the muscular force of man and animals. 
We cannot perfectly ascertain the true force and velo- 
city, for it is an act of life obviously depending on or- 
ganization, and we are as yet ignorant of the nurjority 
of its laws. 

We have now considered the individual fibres of a 
muscle,—the individual muscles, collection of muscles, 
the whole of the muscular machinery, and motor powers, 
Man, as a motor mechanic power, stands not super- 
eminent ; his power as a whole is limited, but the me 
chanism of his muscles, individually, is admirable and 
superior. He combines an immense power in a little 
space, a power which can readily tear asunder the 
ligaments which join them, and snap in twain the bones 
which are the powers to be moved; the mechanism, the 
powers, and materials are good. We judge of things by 
their effects, and if a machine, simple and perfect, effects 
the desired object, it is good ; such is it with the muscu. 
lar machine ; but its proud superiority over the works of 








art is conspicuously seen in this kind of matter, posses. 
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cs 
‘ing powers which can act when it is proper to act, and 


stop when it is proper to stop; powers which put it into 
action and regulate its movements when in action 
Human mechanism is perfect, but the contemplation 
and consideration of man as a motor machine is not | 
derogatory to his high character. It is by this that he 
exhibits the greatest degree of usefulness, and contri- 
butes most to the well-being of society, and the politi- 
All artificial distinctions in 


society or science are nonsenical; man is man under every 


cal existence of a state. 


rapport aud in every place ; but not long ago he, asa 
mechanic or motor power, was a character regarded as 
menial and despicable ; now usefulness and productive- 
ness are beginning to be regarded as they ought tojbe, the 
standard of true value, and mechanic labour to be more 
justly appreciated and honoured. 

* Honour and shame from no condition rise, 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies.” 





——_— 


THE BOUQUET. 


“J havchere only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 








JHE STEEPLE CHASE. 
—_—— 
(From * The Humourist,”” anew Annual, by W. HI. 


Harrison, Esq. author of ** Tales of a Physician,” &c. 


My schoolfellow, Dick Linger, was never ready 
for any thing buthis dinner; I say his dinner, for he 
was always too late for every body’s else. He was 
a loiterer from his very birth, for he came sauntering 
into the world on the day on which his youngest 
brother had completed his fifteenth year. “He was, 
of course, his mother’s pet, and his father’s darling, 
and, by consequence, the plague of the whole house. 
At school he obtained the soubriquet of Dilatory 
Dick: he was last up in the morning, and, at night, 
every boy in his room was in bed and the candle put 
out before Dick had divested himself of half his 
clothes ; and, many a time, has he awakened his bed 
fellow from his first sleep by driving his toe into his 
eye, or doing him, in the dark, as the law hath it, some 
other grievons bodily harm. At cricket, he was 
usually bowled out by the second or third ball, for 
he never struck at it until it had passed him; and, 
when it was his turn to look out, he walked after it 
as if he had been following a funeral or going to 
be whipped. Nay, he was behind hand even in mis- 
chief, for, if any expedition against a neighbouring 
orchard was snelien, Dick usually contrived to 
arrive just in time to be seized by the proprictor and 
handed over to condign punishment, while his com- 
panions ran off with the booty. From his procras- 
tinating habits, as well as from the circumstance of 
his being so frequently flogged for the delinquencies 
of others, he was facetiously termed the tail of the 
school, On one occasion, I remember, on which he 
had contrived to introduce himself into the mill- 
pond, he remained such a tediously long time under 
water, that, if one of his comrades had not gone 
down after him, I verily believe he would never 
have cowe up at all, 

He would, doubtless, have been a scholar of no 
mean acquirements had he remained a sufficient 
time at his studies; but happening to be taken from 
school at eighteen, the poor fellow had no chance. 
{ remember that, although we started in the classics 
together, and I was no fire-eater, I was construing 
Horace, while he was wearing out his second Cor- 
derius, and conjugating “ amo” with infinitely more 
complacency than success. His attempts at conju- 
gation, in after life, were equally unfortunate, since 
he lost an opportunity of getting a rich wife, because 
although he made three several attempts on as many 
days, he could never manage to get to church within 
canonical hours. 





Luckily, however, for Richard, as he was the last 
of the family in coming into the world, he contrived ' 
to be the last to go out of it, and, consequently, suc- 
ceeded to the property of those of his brothers and 
sisters who had not resorted to matrimony as a mode 


of relieving the monotony of life; and thus it hap- 
pened that, while he was deliberating upon which 
of the professions he should adorn, he was saved the 
trouble of further debate by being placed in easy 
circumstances for life. Never was any man more 
rejoiced at being left to follow the bent of his own 
inclination ; which, however, he did,as he performed 
every thing else, quite at his leasure. He was fond 
of hurting, and subscribed to a pack of excellent fox- 
hounds, but he could never contrive to be at the 
place of meeting in time to see them throw off; so 
that, after an hour’s hard riding, he usually met them 
on their return to kennel. 

In a moment of extraordinary excitement, Richard 
was induced’ to ride a steeple chase, not for the 
sake of the wager, for he would not have ridden 
a third of the distance for thrice the money, but 
simply for the gratification of the whim of the 
moment. The idea of Dick’s riding a race of any 
kind was so utterly preposterous that it attracted 
the attention of the whole country, and innumera- 
ble were the bets to which it gave rise; since, 
although there were many who were ready to lay 
upon the acknowledged excellence of Richard’s 
horse, there were quite as many who would have 
staked their fortunes upon the dilatoriness of the 
rider, and, among the latter were his two opponents, 
who, it was suspected, had engaged to share the pro- 
fit or loss of the adventure. ‘They had cunningly 
covenanted that they should start at a particular 
hour, and that they should not wait for each other’s 
arrival. The event justified their prudence in making 
this proviso, for Richard appeared at the starting- 
post just two minutes after his antagonists had 
quitted it, puffing away, not for want of breath, but 
“ by reason of” a cigar. 

“Good morning to you, gentlemen,” said Richard 
to a host of persons who had gathered about the 
spot, as he quietly dismounted and began to tighten 
his saddle-girths, while his horse, deeming them 
tight enough before, showed its sense of Dick’s 
officiousness by a smart bite, which, if it had in- 
cluded cuticle as well as broad-cloth, might have 
materially interfered with the comfort of his ride. 

“ Make haste, my good fellow, or you’ll lose the 
race,” exclaimed a by-stander, who, having staked 
a round sum upon Richard’s horse, was almost 
frantic at beholding the owner’s imperturbable de- 
liberation. 

“Wait while I light another cigar,” responded 
Dick, igniting a piece of German tinder, which he 
began to blow with great energy, and looking upon 
the anxious faces around him with the greatest com- 
placency imaginable. When, however, he got into 
the saddle, he appeared determined on making up 
for the lost time, and set off in good earnest. He 
was an excellent horseman, and a bold one, but two 
minutes in a race, like an inch in a man’s nose, are 
no trifle. His horse, though, was a regular fencer, 
and, in the course of the next five minutes, cleared 
three quickset hedges, a market woman, and a gipsy’s 
donkey, and Dick was evidently gaining ground 
upon his precursors. But he was destined never to 


be before hand in any thing: there stood the steeple | P 


within half a mile of him, and midway between a 
rising ground which his rivals were just mounting, 
and soon disappeared behind it. Dick put spurs to 
his horse, and arrived on the summit of the hillock 
just in time to catch a glimpse of the foremost eques- 
trian who was showing him a “clean pair of heels” 
—the only visible part of him, and they, as in duty 
bound, were following his head and shoulders down 
to the bottom of a deep and rapid river, of which 
the party in advance either were previously igno- 
rant, or, like others who have taken the shadow for 
the substance, were misled by the reftection of the 
desired steeple in the water, and determined to ar- 
rive atthe goal per saltum. While Richard, who 
was somewhat slow in comprehending matters, was 
wondering at the extraordinary feat, his eye glanced 
towards his other antagonist, who was practically 
explaining to him the mode in which it had been 
accomplished, by sliding over the nose of the horse 





in the same antipodean fashion. Dick, however 
who had already suffered from his proximity to his 
horse’s nose, pursued an opposite course, and pulling 
the animal up, (that is, perpendicularly upon his 
hind legs,) he slid over its tail, after his old habit of 
being always behind, and thus regained terra _firma, 
Richard, who was a good natured fellow, and hadno 
notion of his opponents stopping short in the church, 
yard on their way to the steeple, hastily tied his 
horse toa tree, and proceeded to angle for them 
with the thong of his hunting whip, but not suc. 
ceeding in getting a bite, he tried the hook at the 
butt-end, and, at length, fished them both out. Their 
horses had taken care of themselves, and were quietly 
grazing in a meadow on the opposite bank. Dic! 
like a good fellow as he was, stuck both his friends 
upon the back of his own nag, and led them to th 
nearest inn, where he left them with thirteen _blan. 
kets en the outside of their bodies, and two stiff 
glasses of brandy and water within. Our hero hay. 
ing previously fortified himself with a beefsteak and 
a tankard of home brewed, walked over the rest of 
the course, at his leisure, in the cool of the evening, 
infinitely less gratified at winning his wager, than 
at the power he possessed of quoting one instance 
at least of the advantages of being behind hand, 








PRESENCE OF MIND. 
— 
(From the Juventle Souvenir.} 


It was in the cold season that a few of the civil 
and military officers belonging to the station of — 
agreed to make a shooting excursion in the vicinity, 
of Agra; and gave occasion to an animated scene, 
A convenient spot had been selected for the tents, 
beneath the spreading branches of a huge banian; 
peacocks glittered in the sun upon the lower boughs, 
and troops of monkeys grinned and chattered- abore. 
The horses were fastened under the surrounding’ 
trees, and there fanned off the insects with their long 
flowing tails, and pawed the ground with their 
graceful feet; farther off stood a stately elephant, 
watching the progress of his evening repast prepar. 
ing by his driver, and taking urder his especial pro. 
tection the pets of his master, ; small dog, a hand- 
some bird six feet high, deckec in plumage of lilac 
and black, and a couple of goats who, knowing their 
safest asylum, kept close to histrunk, or under the 
shelter of his huge limbs. Beynd reposed a group 
of camels with their drivers-some lying down, 
others standing or kneeling. Jumerous white bal 
locks, their companions in loour, rested at: their 
feet; wile pack-saddles, panirs, and sacks, piled 
round, completed the picture. Within the circle of 
the camp a lively scene was pasing,—tfires blazed in’ 
every quarter, and sundry oprations of roasting, 
boiling, and frying, were goinjon in the open air. 
Every fire was surrounded by ebusy crowd, all en« 
gaged in that important oflice-preparation for the 
evening meal. The interior othe tents also pre- 
sented an animated spectacle, ¥ the servants were 
utting them in order for thenight; they were 
lighted with lamps, the walls kng with chintz or 
tiger skins, carpets were spreadupon the ground, 
and sofas, surrounded by curtas of transparent 
gauze (a necessary precaution agnst insects), be- 
came commodious beds. Polishe swords and dag.’ 
gers, silver-mounted pistols and ins, with knives, 
boar spears, and the gilded hows, cows, and quivers, 
of native workmanship, were scatred around. The 
tables were covered with Europeabooks and news- 
papers; so that it was necessary be continually 
reminded, by some savage object,:at these tempo- 
rary abodes were placed in the hrt of an Indian 
forest. ‘The vast number of psons—the noise, 
bustle, and many fires about theamp, preclude 
every idea of danger ; and the gentnen of the'party, 
collected together in front of tltents, conversed 
carelessly with each other, or ased themselves 
with looking about them. Whithus indolently 
beguiling the few minutes whichid to elapse be- 
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fore they were summoned to dinner, a full-grown 
tiger, of the largest size, sprang suddenly into the 
centre of the group, seized one of the party in his 
extended jaws, and bore him away into the wood 
with a ——- which defied pursuit. The loud 
outcries, raised by those persons whose faculties 
were not entirely paralyzed by terror and consterna- 
tion, only served to increase the tiger’s speed. 
Though scarcely a moment had elapsed, not a trace 
of the animal remained, so impenetrable was the 
thicket through which he had retreated; but, not- 
withstanding the apparent hopelessness of the case, 
no means which human prudence could suggest were 
left untried. ‘Torches were pastas collected, wea- 
pons hastily snatched up, and the whole party 
rushed into the forest—some beating the bushes on 
every side, while others pressed their. way through 
the tangled underwood in a state of anxiety incapa- 
ble of description. The victim selected by the tiger 
was an officer whose presence of mind and dauntless 
courage, in the midst of this most appalling danger, 
rovidentially enabled him to meet the exigencies of 
fis situation. Neither the anguish he endured from 
the wounds already inflicted, the horrible manner in 
which he was hurried along through bush and brake, 
or the prospect so immediately before him of a 
dreadfui death, subdued the firmness of his spirit ; 
and meditating, with the utmost coolness, upon the 
readiest means of effecting his own deliverance, he 
proceeded cautiously tomake theattempt. He wore 
a brace of pistols in his belt, and the tiger having 
seized him by the waist his arms were consequently 
left at liberty. Applying his hand to the monster’s 
side, he ascertained the exact position of the heart; 
then, drawing out one of his pistols, he placed the 
muzzle close to the part, and fired. Perhaps some 
slight tremor in his own fingers, ora jerk occasioned 
by the rough road and brisk pace of the animal, 
caused the ball to miss its aim, and a tighter gripe, 
and an accelerated trot, alone announced the wound 
hehad received. A moment ofinexpressible anxiety 
ensued; yet, undismayed by the ill success of his 
effort, though painfully aware that he now possessed 
only a single chance for life, the heroic individual 
prepared, with more careful deliberation, to make a 
fresh attempt. He felt for the pulsations of the 
heart a second time, placed his remaining pistol 
firmly against the vital part, and drew the trigger 
with a steadier hand, and with nicer precision. The 
jaws suddenly relaxed their grasp, and the tiger 
dropped dead beneath its burden! The triumph of 
the victor, as he surveyed the lifeless body of the 
animal stretched upon the ground, was somewhat 
subdued by the loss of blood and the pain of his 
wounds. He was uncertain, too, whether his failing 
strength would enable him to reach the camp, even 
if he could be certain of finding the way to it; but 
his anxiety upon this point was speedily ended by 
the shouts which met his ear, those of his friends 
searching for him. He staggered onward in the di- 
rection whence the sounds proceeded, and issued 
from the thicket, covered with blood and exhausted, 
but free from wounds of a morta! nature. 


Se 


AMBITION. 
— 
(From the Spectator, No. 570.) 





Nugeque canore. 
Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 322. - 


Chiming trifles.—Roscommon, 

There is scarcely a man living who is not actuated by 
ambition. When this principle meets with an honest mind 
and great abilities, it does infinite service tothe world; on 
the contrary, when a man only thinks of distinguishing 
himself without being thus qualified for it, he becomes a 
very pernicious or a very ridiculous creature. I shall here 
confine myself to that petty kind of ambition by which 
some men grow eminent fur odd accomplishments and tri- 
Vial performances. How many are there, whose whole 


Some tumble into fame, others grow immortal by throw- 
ing themselves through a hoop. 


“ Cetera de genere hoc, (aded sunt multa,) loguacem 
Delassare valent Fabium.”——— 
Hor. 1 Sat. i. 13, 


“ With thousands more of this ambitious race 
Would tire ev’n Fabius to relate each case.” 
HoRNECK,. 

T am led into this train of thought by an adventure I 
lately met with. 

I was the other day at a tavern, where the master of the 
house * accommodating us himself with every thing we 
wanted, I accidentally fell into a discourse with him ; and 
talking of a certain great man, who shall be nameless, he 
told me that he had sometimes the honour to treat him 
with a whistle; adding (by the way of parenthesis) ‘* for 
you must know, gentlemen, that I whistle the best of any 
man in Europe.” This naturally put me upon desirin 
him to give us a sample of his art; upon which he called 
for a case-knife, and, applying the edge of it to his mouth, 
converted it into a musical instrument, and entertained me 
with an Italian solo. Upon laying down the knife, he took 
up a pair of clean tobacco Pipes; and, after having slid 
the small end of them over the table in a most melodious 
trill, he fetched a tune out of them, whistling to them, at 
the same time in concert. In short, the tobacco-pipes be- 
came musical pipes in the hands of our virtuoso, who con- 
fessed to me, ingenuously, he had broke such quantities 
of them that he had almost broke himself before he 
had brought this piece of music to any tolerable per- 
fection. f then told him I would bring a company of 
friends to dine with him the next week, as an encourage- 
ment to his ingenuity ; upon which he thanked me, say- 
ing that he would provide himself with a new frying-pan 
against that day. I replied that it was no matter; roast 
and boiled would serve our turn. He smiled at my sim- 
plicity, and told me that it was his design to give us a 
tune upon it. As I was surprised at such a promise, he 
sent for an old frying-pan, and grating it upon the board, 
whistled to it in such a melodious manner that you could 
scarcely distinguish it from a bass-viol. He then took his 
seat with us at the table, and hearing my friend that was 
with me hum over a tune to himself, he told him if he 
would sing out, -he would accompany his voice with a 
tobacco-pipe. As my friend has an agreeable bass, he 
chose rather to sing to the frying-pan, and, indeed, between 
them, they made upa most extraordinary concert. Find- 
ing our landlord so great a proficient in kitchen music, I 
asked him if he was master of thetongsandkey. He told 
me that he had laid it down some years since, as a little 
unfashionable, but that, if I pleased, he would give mea 
lesson upon the gridiron. He then informed me that he 
had added two barsto the gridiron, in order to give it a 
greater compass of sound; and I perceived was as well 
pleased with the invention as Sappho could have been upon 
adding two strings to the lute. To be short, I found that 
his whole kitchen was furnished with musical instruments, 
and could not but look upon this artist as a kind of bur- 
lesque musician. 
He afterwards, of his own accord, fell into the imitation 
of several singing birds. My friend and I toasted our 
mistresses to the nightingale, when all of a sudden we were 
surprised with the music of the thrush. He next pro- 
ceeded to the skylark, mounting up by a proper scale of 
notes, and afterwards falling to the ground with a very 
easy and regular descent. He then contracted his whistle 
to the voice of several birds of the smallest size. As he is 


you would fancy him a giant when you looked upon him, 
and a tometit when you shut your eyes. I must not omit 
acquainting my readers that this accomplished person was 
formerly the master of a toy-shop near Temple-bar ; and 
that the famous Charles Mathers was bred up under him. 
I am told that the misfortunes which he has met with in 
the world are chiefly owing to his great application to 
his music, and, therefore, cannot but recommend him to 
my readers a3 one who deserves their favour, and may 
afford them great diversion over a bottle of wine, which he 
sells at the Queen’s Arms, near the end of the little piazza 
in Covent-garden. 





* This man’s name was Daintry. He was in the trained 
bands, and commonly known by the name of captain Daintry. 








MISCRULLANIZES. 








EFFECTS OF GAMING.-SUICIDE. 





reputation depends upon a pun or a quibble? You may 
often see an artist in the streets gain a circle of admirers 
by carrying a long pole upon his chin or forehead in a 
Perpendicular posture. Ayibition has taught some to 
Write with their feet, and others to walk upon their hands, 








As an awful warning against indulgence in this most 
baneful vice, we copy the following account of a catas- 
trophe which took place e few weeks since at Newmarket. 

** An unpleasant feeling pervades throughout the town 
in consequence of a deliberate act of self-murder com- 





aman of a larger bulk and higher stature than ordinary, } ] 





mitted here last night by a young gentleman, who, from 
paners found on his person, appears to have been a mem- 
er of Worcester College, Oxford. The letters in his 
pocket-bok were directed to Albert Smith, Esq. The 
general opinion here is, that the deceased, who was a total 
stranger at Newmarket, had previously been in desperate 
circumstances, and had ridden over from Cambridge with 
the intention either of winning sufficient to extricate him- 
self, or, on not being successful, of destroying himself. 
This idea is supported as well by his conduct on the race- 
course as by the subsequent deliberation of his proceed- 
ings. He evinced great eagerness to bet against Lucetta 
for the last race, and seemed careless as to the odds being 
above the market price. His engagements, however, 
were few; his being unknown to the betting men will 
readily account for this. Of course, he lost. In the even- 
ing he dined at the inn where he was staying, and seemed 
very anxious about his portmanteau, which it turned out 
contained «@ case of hair-triggered duelling pistols. On 
this being brought into the room he wrote a letter, and 
made the waiter accompany him to the Postoffice to see 
him place it in the letter-box. Previous to this he had 
had some conversation with two persons, which does not 
appear to have been of a very friendly nature. Imme- 
diately on his return from the Postoffice, he fastened the 
door of his room, and, as it would seem, discharged both 
the pistols at his head, for two reports werg me witha 
slight interval between them: neither of them took effect, 
one of the balls having lodged in the ceiling. He must 
then have again loaded one of the pistols, which this time 
was aimed with certain effect. The ball entered imme- 
diately behind the right ear, passed through the brain in 
its passage, dividing the arteries, and lodged immediately 
beneath the upper part of the- skull on the left side. 
Death was instantaneous. There was a lapse of nearly 
three minutes between the first and the last discharges. 
On entering the room at the window he was found lying 
on his back, and the floor completely deluged with blood. 
The deceased is supposed to have been connected with 
some respectable families in the neighbourhood of Aberyst- 
with. His manners and appearance were gentlemanly.” 





WHO OR WHAT AM I? 
Do you not hear a soft and gentle murmur? Tis like 
the gentle, drowsy song with which the infant lulls itself 
to sleep upon the mother’s lap. This is my voice. Do 
you not hear a noise—a hoarse, turbulent, rushing, roarin 
noise? This, too, is my voice! Have you not admire: 
the gliding motion of some gentle fair, with ** grace in 
her step and heaven in her eye ?”’ This is the way I often 
come to salute you. And when I go, * ’tis murmuring, 
loth to part.” Have you not marked a hurried, uplifted 
motion, like rampant horses, with snowy manes? This, 
too, is the manner of my approach. In fact, I am made 
up of contradictions. Were I to enumerate my deeds, 
you would not only accuse me of vanity, but of hyperbole 
and falsehood. I have the means of conquering nations, 
and my dominion is greater than that of an Alexander or 
a Cesar. Like a mighty conqueror, I have overwhelmed 
whole territories, and left no trace behind. I sometimes 
bring peace to the wretched, and wretchedness to the 
peaceful. [often bring smiles to the brow of an anxious 
friend, and “ waft asigh from Indus tothe Pole.” Ihave 
been the ruin of thousands, and made the fortune of tens 
of thousands. In the main, I am generous and noble; 
spurning oppression, and much averse to concealment. 
make a powerful resistance to the slightest coercion. 
Xerxes and his ten thousand could not imprison me. 
Canute the Great, though he could conquer the Anglo- 
Saxons, could not resist my advances on his territory, 
although I came unattended and unarmed. My com- 
lexion is varied as the chameleon’s; and one culls me 
Black, another white, and a third red; yet I do affirm, 
I am neither black, white,nor red! Yesterday I was biue, 
to-day Lam green! It is said, that the surface of the cha- 
meleon has the peculiar power of reflecting surrounding 
colours, which accounts for its various hues at different 
periods. This is precisely my own case. Some people 
call me superficial, and with some show of reason: I have 
so much on my surface that few look further, 
** He who would search for p#Ar.s must dive below. 
and those who sound me will find how profound [| am, 
I despise low cunning, but I am ra 4 deep—** full 
fathom five 3’? and, without being witty, Ihave a great 
deal of Attic salt in my composition. Inconstant as the 
winds, yet [ am ever punctual in my appointment ;— 
‘true as the needle to the pole.” Being thus strict in 
my assignations, I never wait for any one; indeed, my 
regularity in this respect has become proverbial, and if 





you reflect on the nature of my attributes, you will dis- 
cover perpetual motion. Of all countries I prefer Great 
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Britain, though myself a cosmopolite. We love those 
whom we have obliged, and her pre-eminent power 
amongst nations is due to me. What would commerce 
be without me? A mere traffic of pedlars. My wealth 
is so great, and I have so many untouched hoards, that 
the Bank of England would weigh as nothing in the 
balance. My pearls are of the choicest kind, richer far than 
any ** jewel in an Ethiop’s ear ;”’ indeed, my possessions 
are as incalculable as the sands upon the shore! Moone 
light is my favourite hour; and then, in my happy, lucid 
moments, with a silvery garment thrown across me by 
the Queen of Night, I put ** my pearls upon my feet,” 
and **dance upon the sands !’’ There is a prejudice among 
the vulgar, that the moon has great influence on various 
diseases of the human frame. Howsoever it may be with 
others, every change of the moon has a visible effect upon 
me, although I am no lunatic. [I am somewhat of a phy- 
sician, and so impartial in my practice that the Noble 
Lord, in all the ** boast of heraldry and pomp of power,” 
will receive from me the same treatment as the humblest 
individual in the realm. I need scarcely add that Iam 
a latitudinarian in principle, and fond of levelling all 
distinctions; notwithstanding which my success is une 
doubted. There never was a poet who did not celebrate 
my praise, unless it were some Bohemian, whe never saw 
me: and I have furnished more similies than earth, or 
air, or sky? Treacherous and deccitful, yet open and 
rough in my manners; calm, yet contentious. Who or 
whatamI? Beware how you ponder. Aristotle, unable 
to find out the cause of my actions, drowned himself in 
despair.—Mrs, Walts's New Year's Gift. 
MY -FIRST ACTION. 

The operations against the town of Flushing not keep- 
ing pace with our Commander-in-Chief’s impatience, he 
determined to force the batteries with his squadron, and 
as oar ship bore the flag of Lord G——~, the second in 
command, we were to follow next in the line to him, giv- 
ing the town the advantage of our broadsides as we passed. 
Whether in our ardour we went too near the shore, or 
whether we drew more water than our leader, we grounded 
stern-on to the batterics, and were consequently exposed 
to the whole weight of the enemy’s fire without being able 
to return but a few shots from our stern-chasers. I ehall 
never forget my sensations on this occasion. When told 
that we were preparing for action, I could scarcely believe 
that my precious person was to be endangered ; that I, 
so lately the pet of a whole household, on whom the 
breath of heaven was hardly allowed to blow, and who, 
but a few short days before, would have been surrounded 
by a whole host of doctors if but my finger ached, was 
now to be exposed to the shot and shell of a real enemy. 
te appeared to me impossible, and T was mach more afraid 
of being hurt than killed. When the drum beat to quar- 
ters, my heart was in my mouth, and although we sailed 
puily into action, with the band playing ‘* God save the 
King,” not all the pomp of war, or even the ridicule of 
my more experienced companions, could overcome the 
agony of my sensations. I was stationed on the quarter 
cock, [supposed in order to accustom me to stand fire, 
and was nominally one of the captain’s aides-de-camp 3 I 
say neminally, because if he had not had others of more 
use to him than I was, he would have been but indifferently 
served. I stood under the poop awning, almost paralyzed 
with fear: I do not think any power on earth could have 
induced me to have moved one inch from the place where 
I happened to be when the first shot was fired. ‘To add to 
my terror, as 60o0n as the ship struck against the ground, I 
heard the admiral say distinctly to the captain, ** By G—u, 
Codrington, we shall be all blown “ps it will be impossible 
to get her off before next tide.” This was an awful mo- 
ment for older and braver bands than I: we could do 
nothing with our guns, and the men were ordered to lie 
down at their quarters. The shot passed over us and 
through us; and we could use only the carronades on the 
poop, which was dreadfully exposed to the enemy’s fire. 
One single shot did horrid execution among the marines, 
by striking a stand of arms, and killing or wounding se- 
veral men with the splinters. I shall not easily forget a 
oor corporal of marines, who had both his arms and both 
cis legs shot off as he was elevating a carronade on the 
poop. It is now twenty years ago, yet the poor man’s 
countenance is as plainly before me at this moment as if 
t were only yesterday, as he was carried past me to be 
jowered down the batchway to the surgeons below. He 
bore the amputation of three of bis limbs, and died under 
the operation of the fourth. At length the gun-boats and 
bomb-vessels got in-shore of us, and took off part of the 
enemy's fire, by giving them other employment, but they 
still sent us a red-hot shot now and then, and once set our 
hammock netting on fire. They could not, howeyer, 








stand our land-batteries, which opened upon them in great 
force, and they soon hung out a white flag, and demanded 
a truce for four hours. Great was my delight on this ces- 
sation of hostilities; and I would not even confess my 
fright when the action was over; but fancied myself quite 
a hero, and ready to face any enemy, because I had escaped 
unhurt, particularly when the captain, who pretty well 
guessed the state of my feelings, laughed at me for my 
** immovability,”’ as he called it. I have been in many 
battles since, in many situations of equal or greater danger, 
yet none affected me like this.—Jtecollections of a Valetu- 
dinarian. Monthly Magazine. 





GEORGE CANNING. 

A German periodical® gives an anecdote of Mr. Canning 
which, I think, is not yet known in England. A treaty 
having been signed between Great Britain and Sweden, 
both the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, namely, Mr. Can- 
ning and Baron Ehrenhim, at Stockholm, had to receive, 
by usage, snuff-boxes set in diamonds, of the value of 
£1000 sterling. Baron Ehrenheim, however, desired the 
Swedish Envoy in London to give the English Minister a 
hint that he should prefer receiving the value of the snuff- 
box in ready money. In case the English Government 
should be surprised at this uncommon demand, he em- 
powered him to divulge his secret motive to Mr. Canning 
in confidence, namely, that, as the Swedish province Bo- 
huslahen was labouring under a great want of corn, hein- 
tended to alleviate it in some way with this sum. Canning 
was, indeed, much surprised at this unusual proposal; but 
having learnt the reason of it, he said, ** Probably Baron 
Ehrenheim is a very rich man, to be able to make such a 
present.” ‘* Not at all,’”’ replied the Swedish Envoy 3 
‘the has nothing but his salary.” ‘** The nobler the ac- 
tion,’ exclaimed Canning; ‘*I give you my word that 
his wish shall be fulfilled. But I, too, have a favour to 
ask,—allow me to share in his good action. I entreat you, 
therefore, to add the amount of the snuff-box which I 
have to receive from your Government to the sum which 
Baron Ehrenheim has destined for the relief of the pro- 
vince Bohuslaen.” It is well known that Canning was 
not wealthy. 

* Bibliothek der neuetten Weldkunde. 1828, vol. xii. 
(Library of the newest Cosmology.) 





SPECIMEN OF THE SUBLIME. 

A writer in the Upper Canada Herald speaks of Ireland 
in the following terms :——"* Much-loved Hibernia! Re- 
gion of wonders! The very vices of thy national character 
are interesting—are magnificent! As yeast, when un- 
mixed with other substances, exhibits little Jess than un- 
profitable fermentation, yet, when mixed with flour, the 
material of the staff of life of nations, it changes its seden- 
tary quality, raises and forms it into bread, that palatable 
as well as profitable aliment, which is paramount in all 
the enjoyments of civilized life. So, thou land of gems— 
thy unrivalled sons (from their eacitative fermentative qua- 
lity) when mixed with the ponderous (quiet) dulness of 
other nations, raises them to all that is palatable in plea- 
sure, great in enterprise, and dazzling in glory ! Yes! 


THE BEAUTIES OF CHESS. 








** Ludimus effigicm belli.”—VipDa. 
— 
SOLUTION TO STUDY CCXXVIII, 
(By George Walker, Esq.) 
White. Black. 
1 Castle.........H—4 1 King .........G—8 





2 Queen 2 King Fg 
8 Castle .......F—4X% 43 King 

4 Queen........ 4 King oes Dame 
5 Castle..... 5 King oe Cm8 
6 Queen 6 King + Bs 
7 Castle... 7 King A—8 
8 Queen... 8 King A—7 
9 King ...... .C—6 4 Pawn B—5 
10 Queen 10 King Ab 
11 Queen,.... 11 King Ams 
12 Pawn.. 12 .King A—6 
13 Queen.. 13 King AS 





14 Castle... x 14 Pawn seooree Amd 
15 Pawn .........B—4X Mate. 





SITUATION FOR STUDY CCXXIX. 
(By George Walker. Esq.) 
White to move and mate in five moves. 


Black, 
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TO CORRESTONDENTS. f 
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let it be reiterated : thou country of wonder ge 
of emeralds—thy comets=-thy planets—thy central stars 
of genius were never intended to be grouped together in 
their native mass, for, in proportion as they are strewed 
and scattered, they relieve the dull uniformity of the 
——_ pew bespangle, adorn, and beautify man- 
kind!!!" 


CONGREVE'S GOLDEN BALM, for Children cut- 
ting their teeth.—This unique and elegant preparation is a 
new andimportant discovery, superior to any thing of the 
kind hitherto introduced. It immediately allays the in- 
flammation and anguish excited in the tender Gums frem 
that cause, without producing constipation of the bowels, 
and other baneful eftects. Its properties are of the most 
innocent nature: and, as a sovereign antidote to all the 
painful consequences usually manifest at this distressing 
period, itis of paramount importance both to the sufferer 
and its Parents. In bottles, at 1s. 13d. each. 

The above Articles are prepared and sold by the Proprie- 
tor, 30, College-street, Chelsea; also, wholesale and retail, 
by KE. Satrru and Co., Lord-street; retail, by Kaye, Courier- 
office; Deane, Castile-street; Maynard, Bold street; Butler 
and Co,, Castle-street; Hobson, Church-street; Johnson, 
Churech-street; Owen, London-road; Watson, Scotland. 
road; J. Wright, 32, Ranelagh-street; Lathbury, Castle- 
street; Warren, St. Anne-street and Fool-lane; Pearson, 
Great George-place; Rawson, Scotiand-road; Howell, Dale- 
street; Bradford, 40, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmond- 
row; D. Seolefield, Queen-square; Stowell, Castle-street; 
Bird, St. James’-place; Wales and Co., Castle-street, Liver- 
pool; and most respectable Booksellers and Druggists 
throughout the Kingdom, ‘ 

N.B.—Ask for ‘t Congreve’s Golden Balm,” and notice his 
signature (Henry Congreve) across the stamp, @s none others 











are genuine. 
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Tuer ACHILLEAD.—A correspondent, who signs Fair Play, is 
of opinion, that as the critic, in the last Kaleidoscope, th 
dylged in some unmerited sarcasms on the Achillead, we 
ought editorially to review the work, and give our own 
candid opinion of its merit, which he confidently antici 
pates would be the very reverse of that expresged by the 
critic. In reply, we must inform Fair Play (whose signs- 
ture is quite to our taste) that we have little leisure for 
such an office'as that he would impose upon us. If be 
will himself undertake the duty, we have no doubt, from 
the style of his communication, that he will do more am 
ple justice to the subject than could reasonably be expected 
from us, fully occupied, as we are, witha multiplicity of 
pursuits, none of which must be neglected. 

Tue Neoro Stave.—We shall in our next give a portionof 
this affecting tale, which we shall continue to its comple 
tion in weekly portions. 

CnoierA Monsus-—In our next we intend to-lay before our 
readers some very interesting historical particulars respect 
ing this frightful disease, which is now making such dread- 
ful ravages in Russia and other European countries. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS.—We have in store, for early publica 
tion, a most interesting speech on this important subject, 
delivered some time sinee, by that persevering philanthro- 
pist, F. Buxton, Esq. 
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